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the Hill of Tara. In 1848 London was filled with
troops and special constables, because a monster
meeting of Chartists was convened on Kennington
Common. Since then there have been repeated
occasions when the West End of London has been
visited with panic or with riot, because crowds were
being addressed in Hyde Park.1 Therefore, even in
England, the right to hold large political meetings is
beginning to be questioned or limited, and the right
to organise religious processions has been severely
abated. On the Continent large meetings in the
open air have never had the indulgence of English
practice accorded to them,2 and meetings in rooms
are habitually watched by the police. The tempta-
tion for any strong party in the State to make a
demonstration by showing that it is backed by
imposing numbers must always be very great; and,
at the same time, demonstrations of this kind may
easily be the prelude of civil war. Moreover,
politics and religion are intermixed. A large body
of Catholic pilgrims may express its convictions in a
way that is dangerous to civil order; a procession
of Orangemen may provoke a faction-fight; and a
parade of the Salvation Army is often the occasion
of riot It seems, therefore, to be highly probable
that civil society everywhere will adopt a uniform
practice, and will forbid large assemblages in the
streets or in open spaces, except on occasions of
general interest and specified by law. Now it can

1  e.g. in 1866, when Mr. Beales headed the Reform demonstra-
tion ; and in  1884, when 80,000 men met in Hyde Park; and in
February 1886, when there were riots.

2  The "loi centre les attroupements " of April 10,   1831, forbids
open-air meetings, under penalties going up to two years' imprison-
ment, and three years' loss of electoral rights.